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SEE (School of Experiential Education), currontlv in 
its second vear of operation as an "alternative" high school, 
was created to provide an environment and consequent set of 
- Icnrninr- experiences different from that previously available 
within the Etobicoke system. In the near future those who make 
decisions about educational programmes In Etobicoke will be 
faced With the question of whether or not to continue SEE and 
to create and/or support other "alternative schools" in the 
Borouph. To our- knowledge, no criteria have yet been established 
to decide these questions. 

This report will sur.gest criteria and provide some 
information bearinjx on the continuation of SEE. Before pre- 

> 

sentin!^ these, hovever,- we wish to underscore our own position 
rep.ardinr evaluation of SKK at t\^^-^t^^o'i its development. 

First we believe -ttfa't^it is too early in the development 
ot SRI^to make any ludfment that would siRnif icantly alter its 
level of futtdinp. A funding commitment of four to five vears Is 
probably essential to provide adequate time for a comprehensive 
new pror,ram tc develop to maturity (assuming the program remains 
viable and maintains the support of its clientele). This is not 
to imply, however, that those responsible for making decisions 
about the funding of SEE should be kept in the dark about the 
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proRram durlnp Its experlnpntal phase. Indeed, we believe 
trustees and administrators should be aware of the nature of 
the proRram, Its problems, promises and successes In order to 

r 

be In a better position to help with Its successful dovnlopment. 

Rarelv does a new program develop according to Initial 
conceptions and plans. Programmes are continually evolving and 
chanc^lnp as staff, students, priorities and attitudes change. 
We therefore urge a flexible stance In assessing SEE's progress, 
toward the realization of the philosophy and goals stated In 
the Initial brief to the Board. Goals and priorities wlll^'' 
change as the people who determine them change. More Important 
Is the fact that SJ-E Is developing a process by i^hich Its own 
. gr.owth and development are subjected to ongolnf? self-examination 
leading to constructive change; that Is, a process for Identifying 
and resolving Its o'^n problems. 
C r 1 1 e r 1 a for E v a 1 iia t_l n g AU e r n a 1 1 v e_ S chool s 

In brief, wo believe that a future •'external" evaluation 
of SEE should deal with at least the three follm^lng qMostlons: 

(1) DoPs SEE nro_vlde_an jJlternatlvp envlronm5>nt_ /or education 
A prlnarv lustlf Ication for Instituting alternative schools 
within the public svstem is the rocncnltion that different kinds of 
students may require different educational cUmntcs to match their 
diverse learning stvles and Interests. Tf we accept this pro- 
position, then it makes sense to ask if SEE is reaUv different 

5 
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from other hiy^h schools In Etoblcokc and if students are 
experiencing; school differently than before they entered. 
The extent to which SEE provides a uniquely different educa- 
tional experience may serve as a valid criterion for evaluation. 

(2) Is SEE developing a workable process for 
evaluating; and m odifvinr, i ts own day-to-dav operations? 

Students and teachers at SEE are involved in 

ongoing discussions aimed at clarifying for themselves what 

the school's goals and priorities should be. A critical 
/ 

perspective developing from these discussions is that SEE 
cannot bef defined in terms of a single consistent set of goals 
and priol^ities. Rather, the school encompasses a diversity of 
ideair^d^ concepts which themselves are evolving and changing, 
IfL. -v,cepts SEE as an alternative program where students 
and teachers work out these differences together, then it 
follows that the students and teachers involved in the program 
arc the appropriate people to decide on the learning goals at 
SEE and to work toward the creation of programmes and a climate 
to realize them. Evidence that students and teachers at SEE 
are in fnct working out these problems together would constitute 
an important index of SEE's viability as an organization- 
It is desirable for any organization supported by 
public funds to be healthy and dynamic. This mrnns that SEE 
should be developing a process whereby its members critically 

6 
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evaluate the schook's opcratlnp procedures and their ovm attitudes 
and actions which comprise the daily life' of the school. Furtbct^ 
l^ore, the school cominunity should be capable of nakinp necessary 
chanp,es dilated by this self-evaluation. 

(3) Arc stud jenxs^;_p^\r£n teachers satisfied 

with the program at SKE? In a sense, the Etobicoke Board is 
engaRed In a process of provldlnR opportiinltlps for the 
satisfaction of the community's educational needs and aspirations. 
From this perspective, the existence of a voluntary proRram with 
a waiting list and teachers, students and parents supportive 
of the program would constitute at least partial evidence that 
the Board is meeting the needs of a portion of the community 
which financially supports the school system. VHiile we arc not 
suggesting, that this consideration alone Is enough, it does 
provide a substantial iustif ication for continued support of an 
alternative program during its experimental phase. 

In suntiary, wc have outlined these basic considerations 
because we think it essential that the rest of the report be read 
with an understanding of our framework for viewing the problem of 
evaluating SEK, or any publically supported "alternative school". 

We also feci it is important that administrators, 
trustees, and concerned residents understand the problems entailed 
in the efforts tp develop an alternative school like SEK. SEE 
does not exist in a vacuum and any assessment of its ultimate 
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raicdess' in providing a viable alternative educational envlr^n- 
j^eat must take Into consideration the nature and extent of 
support or non-support by the Board and the community • Benign 
indifference, while preferable to suspicion and skepticism, 
i$r not enouV.h. Support of the program demands an active, 
positive stance toward it. 
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IT. TN FOR?tATIOM COLLI XT I ON P RO CEDURK S 

\ 

\ 

-Before prerscntlng the data we have collected oa SEE ^ 

• 

to date, a brief review of how we came to conduct this study ^ 

and the procedures we followed in collecting our data is In 

order. In December 1971, Olsr was approached bv the Etobicoke ^ 

Hoard's Research Department to explore the possibility of 

conductinp, a 1oint study of the then newlv established SEE 

school. After an initial set of discussions with senior admlni- 

strators and the school Vs staff and students, we committed 

ourselves to a vear and^half study that would proceed in two ^ .... 

stages of which this is the first. 

During the early spring of 1972 a team of OISE personnel^ .< 
spent several days (at least one day a week) becoming familiar with 
the school, its students and its staff. Our role \;as* consciously 
that of consultants trying to find wa>s to help a client gain new ^ 
and useful perspectives on what he is trying to do, A great deal 

of time was spent discussing what data would be useful to the^ ^ 

school as well as the Board, Another purpose of these visits was 
to gain acceptance by the SEE community and to establish a relation- 
ship of mutual trust and openness, for we could place little con- 
fidence in data gathered in an atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust. 

To collect information about individtial activities and 
attitudes toward maior problems and Issues at SEK we decided to 
interview the staff and as many students as we could schedule 
appoititments with. By May, after extensive discussions among our 

9^ 
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staff and with SKK staff and studentr. , we agreed on a set 
of questions. $ome were relevant to the concerns of this 
report, while others dealt solely witR details of the 
scfiool's operations about which staff and students felt they 
would like more information. 

We decided to use both semi-structured tape- 
recorded interviews and t^rrttten questionnaires to, collect the 

information we wanted. We were successful in 'int;^vicwing 74 

if 

of the 86 students enrolled In late spring. The<^intcrviews 

% 

normally lasted A5 minutes to one hour and were all tape- 

recorded. Tmmediatolv follov/ine the interview, sltudents were 

i 

^.given a questionnaire to fill out. (Normally thi^ took another 
20-30 minutes). All school staff (four full-tim^ teachers , one 
part-time teachers^ and the school secretary) were al<lfc) JLnterviev;ed 
individuallv and aV length. Finallv, ndditional Information was 
collectei from acadenHtr record files in the school office. 

Xoncurrcntlv, the Hoard's Research Tepartmeat devised 
a questionnaire and mailed it to the. parents of SKK students. 
Fifty-seven of these were returned. The T^csearch Henartnent 
also had available the questionnaires which most students had 
filled out when they entered SFF. Hatp from both the parent 
and <;tudent questionnaires are included in the report. 

This fall we have been attempting to find ways of 
feeding back to the staff and students Information that would^ 
prove relevant to the ongoing discussion conceding the goals 

10 
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nnd program options of the school. In ndcUtloA, three team 

N \ 

members have been volunteer "teachers*' this fallr In courses 



'related to Soci^al Sttidles and Enpjlsh. 

The data we have collected for this report have 
not been stibjected to complicated 'rtnalysis. 0'ur-i2i 

)f Jfi 



t(aln objective 

is to p/esent a description >f S^E which x7lll provide the 
reader with an initial pei^spect-lve on the school and its 
students as' well as on some of the chanr.os in prof;rammes ^nd^ 
people that took place durlnpt its 'first vrar| of operation. . - 
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III. S OMF. CHARACTER ISTICS OF SEK SJlipFNTS 



There Is considerably myth and rumor about the kiijd 
of student attracted to a school like SEF,. A common assertion 
Is that all, or the vast majority of, students in^'sWfeh school^ 
are alike, vmile we have not attempted to.co^truct individual 
historical and personality p-oflles of students, we do have some 
information bn a nimiber of questions often/asked about students 
attendlnp. alternative high schools. 

One common assumption Is that students come from the same 
re-jldentlnl area of the Borough. ■ Table 1 (Appendix A) shot^s the 
distribution of eotc^np' students (as of rk; toner 1st, 1971) in 
terms of sox, entering nra^c level and previous hip.h school. 
U-hlle i«st over a thj^ of SFE's students do come from three 
hlp,h schools neWlthe centre of the borour.h, the remaining, 
two-thirds represent a fair cross-section of the Rorouph.* This 
infoi-n>.3tion, though limited, sWr.«/^s that SFF. students may come 
from tnore varied backf.rounds than myth would have us believe. 

Another,qu(xstlon often asked is whether the students 
represent an academic elite, i.e. a hiph concentration of 
"superior students". The only data we can report rep.ardlnR this 
question are the previous year's average marks. (See Table 2, 
Appendix A). Although marks are biased by such factors as un- 

N 



*In checUln". this .distribution airainst the 269 students who 
applied to SFF. we found essentially the sam*' results. This 
sl.jrcests that the lottery resulted in a fair representation of 
the applicants. \^ 
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stnnd<irdl2cd measurement and varying motivation for school 
achievement, we find that the range of previous academic 
achievement among SEE students approximates that which 
probably would be found in mpst other schools in Etobicoke, 

> SF.ff students entering* in 1971 also differed in 
their initial perceptions of the school prior to enrollment, 
in their reasons for applying* and in their goal orientations 
once accepted. (See Tables 3, A and 5) • Two items in thesp 
tables are of particular interest, First, there are a small 
number of students who stated they were first attracted to SEE 
because of the opportunities to participate in making decisions 
regarding the operations of the school. Apparently T^hc so-called 
"student pov;er types" were not hejivilv represented the first 

\ 

vear. Secondly, students were fairly evenlv divided in their 
goal orientations — half toward academic achievement and half 
tow.ird personal growth and learning goals. This diversity in 
orientation is an important feature in understanding student 
reactions to the program and \re will refer to it again in 
l-afer sections. 
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TV. nPT inM S__^;in^ ACTIVITIES TWKT PROVinE AN _A].TjiRN ATI VE 

' The follovlnp description of the main features of 
the present program should give the reader a sense of the 
ranpe of options and activities available to students at SEE, 
For convenience, we have first divided this description into 
three sections: credit courses, ' non-credit courses, and other 
learning experiences made possible by the flexibility of the 
program. Then we describe particular courses and special 
progrnnnes "G^fered within each of the four nnjor subject 
divisions at StiZ: English and Conmunications , Social Studies, 
Mathematics and Science, and Lan<^uaKes, Finallv, we focus on 
the features of the SEE program that make it different from 
other high schools in Etobicoke. 

Credit Courses. A Credit course is a provincially approved 

plan of studv for which a student receives n^inloma credit 

upon successful completion of course requirenents. 

The basic program of credit courses offered at SEE 

in its first vcnr was larp,eiy determined bv the interests and 

connctencies of the four teachers. Ai; the result of a prodigious 

output of energy on their part sone 55 credit options were offered, 

This year their lo^d has been lir.htencd somrwhat while the range 

of ontlons has increased through the addition of eleven part-time 

teachers.* About 61 credit courses will be offered in 1972-73. 

*Hach of these t(^achers is responsible for one to three classes 
' a week. ^ 
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The extent of studont Lnvolvcment in dctermlnlnp; 
tho actual content of crc'iit courses hns varle^i v^ith the 
nuhiect vn.itt^r, the teacher and the initiative of the partl-r 
ciilat group cf students takinf: the cour<5e. In many social 
science and comunlcatlons courses, students have taken cn 
active role In determlnlnp, topics for study, either on a j>roup 
or an indlvidunl basis. In nost nathcmatlcn and Xan(>uar,e 
courses the structure of the discipline has larp,elv detemiaec^ 
course content, 

In all sublect areas, students have been encouraRcd 
to seek thjlr o\m 'best wav' of learnlnp. and teachers have 
tried tc adaot their approaches to meet the needs of fitiidents 
\/ho wish to follow differing modes of Icamlnt^- This has 
resulted in a variety of course formats and stvles--including 
seminars. Independent studv, tutorials flnd 'crash' course 
work—In almost all subject areas. Scne courses operate as 
seminars led by teachers, visitors or students: rthors involve 
weeklv lessens from the teacher* 

*TPi addition, students have arranred to take courses 
c-it university, conmunlty colleges or nltrht '5chool (:ind, in 
certain cases, at other Htobicoke hlc^ schools) for which 
tiiey may receive full or partial credit from thr- school. 
Students have also worked closely with teachers in prcparinp, 
submissions to the Ministr\' of ••ducation for the accreditation 
of new courses in Canadian St^fdion . Chinese Historv, Women In 
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the Twentieth Cpntury> and Grade 13 Theatre Arts. 

The procedures for evaluatlnft course work are 

.3 

sttll evolving. Essays and tests are wStlll used in most 
courses. However, other demonstrations of achievement are 
belaPi recor,n^zed. Including participation in a variety of 
conir.un Itv activities > production of films and tapes, class ' 
participation, oral presentations in a seminar or in a 
private session with a teacher, and reports on travel or on 
attendance at cultural or political events.* 

As they develop a more indenendpnt and critical 
persTfcctivc, students are takin;> a more active role in their 
own evaluations. Dialogue between teachers and individual 
students about course reouiretren^s and the ways in which 
these may be D*ct is commonplace. Procedures for joint teacher- 
student assessment of course work compl^Jted by the student are 
also bein[» developed. 

N on-credit cou rses. A non-credit course is a planned series 
of seminars, readings, or activities undertaken by students 

/ 

for which diploma credit is not granted. A. variety of non- . 

credit courses, of varying duration and orp^anization, have 

been established by students, with and without the assistance 

of the teaching,, staff. These include a Writers' Workshop,** a 

n^Txainples of multi-media projccco submitted were a slide-tope 
show illtistratinf^ the interrelationships betxaecn Canadian art 
and po<-try, and'a presentation usinp, slides, tapes and films .on 
the Canadian autumn. \ 

:**Those wore evening, sessions organized and held rep,tilarly by a 
croup of students who read and criticized each other's work.*^ 
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Women's course, a Perspective on the Arts and an Indlan-Hsklmo 
study ?;fot:p. Resource people fron the Metropolitan area are 
often a main feature of these courses. Identifying and con- 
tactlnp these people has been the responsibility of both' 
teachers and Students • ^ 

Some students have also been participating In 
credit courses on a non-credit basis. Typically, they are 
Interested In the content and learning experience but do not 
wish to be held to such course credit requirements as research 
papers and examinations. j 

Other leamlnt; ac ti vities. Students have committed substantial 
portions of their time over extended periods to various experiential 
leamlnr> activities. Travelling,,* belnr, a njember of a theatrical 
company, teaching (In schools for the retarded and In Inner-clty 
and 'alternative* elemental schools), participation In political 
campaigns, and organizational responslbl lltv within the v/omen's 
movement are some of the activities that students have undertaken 
for which they have received partial course credit. 

This Fall the school acted on the most frequently 
mentioned shortcoming in its programe reported by both 
students arid staff in interviews last Spring — that manv st'idents 
were still not getting out into the cornrntinity sufficiently for 
'experiential education'. Onei week a month has been set aside 
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*For example, one student made a three week field trip to Vancouver 
to record by camaera the changing toponrapliical features of 
Canada's landscape. !ln .also taped Interviews and made a 
questionnaire survey in order to sanple western opinions on 
various political and social questions of the day. The trip 
was climaxed by a three ^ay 1ob on a salmon trawler off the 
B,C- Coast. 1 • 



for out-of-5chool activities of all kinds and has resulted In 
extended trips to n number of different cities and visits to 
universities, historic sites, cultural and communication centres, 
etc. Students have resolved to assume increasing responsibility 
for orfranizinR these activities. This chanpe in the orp;ani2ation 
of the pror,ram hks necessitated a major adiustment in the time- 
tabling, of academic bourses. That this major pror,ramme change 
came about as a result ot a series of well attended general 
meetinr,s open to aXl members of the school community indicates 
that students are playinj^ an increasingly important role la 
decision-mnkinr. which affects the life of the school. 

Additional activities h^ive been motivated by the 
need to finance" special leaminr. projects, such as a week of 
French immersion in Ouebec, Paper recycling and the sponsor- 
ship of "educational" films are current projects devised to 
raise money in wnvs which are acceptable he social con- 
science of those involved. 

The f ie.Kl-.iUty in programming available to staff 
and students at SEF, can be appreciated by ^comparing aspects 
of programti^es offered within different subject areas. 

The Commnnieations/English area has lent itself 
readily to the Involvement of outside resource people— poets. 

actors. T.V. technicians, etc.— in the life of the school. 

\ 

'Mlnl-couraea' hnvc been orpanizfid at a time (IncludlnR the 

IS 
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evenlnp) and a place convenient to outside instructors and 
students who, if they so wish, may receive some credit for 
their participation. Students have increased their parti- 
cipation in the cultural life of the community, Including 
attendance at the theatre, films, art p,nllcries, concerts, 
and lectures (See Tabic 12). In some Instances, these 
activities are directly linked to crodlt courses, but in 
otl.jers, they simply reflect a broadening conception of 
experiential education.* 

The Social Sciences have offeYcd students a wide 
ranr.c of opportunities for communitv exploration** and involve- 
ment, and have Introduced students to a variety of new 
experiences throup.h visitors to clasBCS in World Rcllr,ions, 
Economics and others. Several non-credit courses have been 
developed in this area as students expressed interest in special 
topics vhlch could not be treated in adcnuatc depth in regular 
credit courses. Anions, thnse topics were Revolution, Utopias 
and Cnnadian Independence. 

Althouf.h fewer stiuinnts than Initially had been 
i ' \ ■ 

expected have taken advantage of the ' experleft^i^il' possibilities 



*Fonexn^.ple n ?A hour percnption class. Inspired bv Frank Or,dcn 
a resource person fron OCA, vir.ltcd art rnllories, the Church of 
ScientoloRV, heard a lecture on Yotra, visited a poet and a 
bizarre nlrht museum and ended up at n Haunted ch.irch near IJood- 
brldpe. The success of rhls initial experience led to a series of 
slRllnr, thour.h more abbreviated, activities by other groups of 
students. 

**One of the most ntnbltlour, ex.innlcs is an extensive two vear field 
studv of Albion Tov.'n3hln which Intor.mtes research credit studies in 
lUstorv, SocioloTv, V'orld ".ellj^lons, llr.ban neor,raphv, and Political 
Science. The orlr.lnal research is based on such diverse sources as 
tax rolls, circuit rider records, and cemctary stones. 



of tho SKK proeranrne, several students have carried out major 
proicc"^ Involving, for example, cross-Cannda and cross- 
continental travel, and on-site studies of an Ontario county, 
pf an Inmigrant cormnunity in Toronto, of a river basin, and 
of the Women's Movement. Their experiences, and those of others 
doln^ independent studv on topics of personal Interest, are 
.oft^n reported ^o members of their own course and to other 
members of the school community who »:ish to attend the seminar 
presentation. This policy of "open classes" has also made 
outside resource people available to a wider audience than 
those in the sponsoring tlass. 

The structures of the disciplines \7lthin Mathematics 
and Science tend to define the context of course offerinp,s. 
However, thronj>,h the use of a scries of teacher-made tests 
which students take when they feel sufficiently prepared, it 
has ^en possible to develop a hiphlv individualized mathematics 
pror.ramme which has allowed students to prop.ress at widelv varying 
rates of speed. The propran also accommodates Students who prefer 
to study this subject in a concentrated form or are unable to 
follow the 'regular' propram for an extended period because of 
absence from the school. 

The .qclenccs also depend heavilv on Individual study 
coupled with tutorials between student and teacher. Courses 
in Biolop,y, and in Man, Science and Technolop,y have lent them- 
selves particula'^y well to cornmunlty research and seminar 
presentations, as well as to more intensive Individual study 
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of special topics. 



Tlio flexibility of scbcdulinc', at SH^E has made « 
if possible for lanp.uape students to participate In a variety 
of "immorslon" and enrichment experiences which currently 
would be. difficult. If not linposslble, to orRanlze In a. regular 
•hl<;h school. A number of trips of varyinp duration to Ouchec have 
been arranRed and have- entailed differing decrees of Involvement 
with the Francophone community.* The palrlnp of ten SF.t. 
students with six French-speaklnp, student-teachers from the 
Faculty of Education at the University , of Toronto for a seven 
wdek Immersion ^proRramme was made possible, by the flexibility 
of the programme In all subiect areas— students know that their 
teachers will help them 'catch up' In courses which they may 
have to neplcct durlnr, the Imnerr,! on' per lod . Other .outside 
re-^ources Incorporated Into the laufuap^e pror.rnnmc Include 
those of the Modem Lanpunp.e Centre at OISF. rnd an Inter- 
disciplinary course offered at the crafts centre of U Chasse 
Galarle. A number of students have also Initiated their own 
travel and study prolccts to conplcment their lanp.uap.e work 

at the school. 

A series of teachcr-devolopcd lanpunp.e structure 
exercises and tapes have enabled students to nove Independently 
^il^ore moanlnp.fuUv throup.h the formal lanpuape currlculim, 

*7^c7^pr^"fJrou'p of student.^ nre currently ralslnr, funds 
to finance a week-lonr. stav In an isolated Ouebec vlllar,e ^ 
where the whole comjnunlty cooperates In providing, an 'immersion 
experience , 



branchinp at anv point to any of four levels of difficulty on 
the basis \jf student self-evaluation. Small conversation and 
literature classes have lent themselves to j^reatcr participation 
and more depth bf discussion. A 'jlm<ldy~system" which pairs 
advanced students vith less advanced ones for tutorial purposes 
while accrediting the work of each has been successfully 
established as well. 

VJavs in which tea chers and s tudents_yJLw_^F^^ .^n^aUje rna t i_v^ 

The teachers appear to find two great advantages to 
teaching at SEE. First, by being freed from policing attendance, 
attention and achievement of their students, they have more energy 
and time to develop new means of adapting their courses to 
the requirements and learning styles of interested students. f 
Second, the climate at SEE allows them lo explore c^d develop 
more egalitarian relationships with thetr students. However, 
exceptional demands on tj^me and professional ingenuity result 
when teachers arc responsible for such a divprslty of courses 
in a school which is also connittcd to meeting individual needs. <^ 
The T roblens involved in redefining teacher and student roles in ^ 
this context are currently being examined by the school community 
as a whole. 

Wlien students were asked about th'^ strengths of SEE 
and its program, responses of the following kind were given. 
These comments should give the reader a concrete notion of the 
ways in which SEE is perceived as an aiternativc by most of 
its stuficntr> • 
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"You can usually study what you are Interested in; • 
I've learned to en1oy reading" 

"It forces vou ts learn the problems attached to 
gettlnp things done" (re: working with people) 

"^e got time now to pursue outside Interests" 

"The kids are valued as mrtre than something to 
be spewed out with diplomas, it's good for^ 
morale" 

"In small classes, everything can he explained in 
detail. I've a lot more free time to read and 
talk with people" , » 

"It's more conducive to discovering things not 
regularly part of the program. The schoo increases 
your self-assurance, having opinions and defending 
^ them" 

"Faster to catch up with work missed. Easier to 

pet ideas expressed and listened to. Jreodom to X 

try new things, and the time to do so 

"Many different kinds of pcoplo; traditional school 
"normalized" evervone; individual itv didn t show, 
here it does" 



/ 
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V. T HE FIRST YCAR; ADJUSTMF.NT, CHAN Gi \ AND GROWTH 

As one might expect, the first year at SEE for most students 
and staff alike was akin to bein^ thrown into the water for the first 
time and told.<o swim.* You bob up and down for awhile before you 
start to move (nobody drowned but a few got out of the pool). Everyone 
was feeling his way in an atmosphere of *'we'rc all-in this together, so 
let's -make it work" comradeship. ' ^ 

Given the uniqueness of this first year, any information presented 
on emotional development, academic achievement and intellectual exploration 
cannot be used to predict the future course of development of SEE or 
its students. Additionally when students were 'recruited" to SEE for 
the first time tiiey had no olace to visit or people ^o talk to in order 
to find out what the school would be like. Those ent^rinr, SEE this 
year** (and in the future) have had*(or*vlll have) some notion of what 
problems and prospects to expect. 

. Accepting these limitations, however, and in the spirit of our 
sur,r>estions in Section T, we are presenting, below information which may 
be useful to people who want to gain an understanding, of how the school 
operates and support its continued development. All information 
presented pertains to the academic year 1971--72. 



*lhe school started under extreme handicaps, Krom final Hoard approval to 
openinf; day wa'; only a matter of several months. Short on money, experience,, 
and equipment, the four staff mrnbers, wiio were appointed in May 1971. had 
very limited planninr, time during, tlie summer because of earlier commitments, 
llie Job of planning, (ordering', materials, detailing and assigning administrative 
tasks, and working on course offGrinr,s) for a school of 100 students, 
most of whom w.jre strangers to each other and the staff, was nearly over- 
wnelming. 

**The recruitment procedures for 1972-73 required interested students to visit 
the school and have an interview with a group of staff and students. 
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A?ijLE^^l-^°PAiL^-J?IL*^5-'^A"^^^^ provide a 

pcrspRCtive on achievement, growth, and chnnf.e at SFF. a' brief 
word should be said about students' academic anplrations upon 
enterlnp SEE. In a questionnaire pivon to SEE applicants prior 
to their selection (bv lottery), the questlok was asked, "Do you 
need a Rrade 13 diploma?" Of 66 applicants who responded to this 
question, 65 said yes. Thus, to the extent that the desire to 
receive grade 13 credits is evidence of plans for hlrhor education, 
at least 2/1 of those entorinp SEE in 1071 wore oriented in this 
direction. Many students said tbev didn't plan on Roin?. to 
university after finishint; prade 13, but wanted to leave the 
door open to a future chanr.e in plans (pcrhnns after a V^^J^^ "^o" 
'of travcllnR-, workint', etc.). Thus desire for P,raae 13 credit* was.' 
for some, insurance for possible future unlversitv attendance. 

niffcrences in student attitudes toward diploma credits are 
reflected In the' number of diploma credits earned bv Individuals 
durin? the first venr of SEK's operation (See Table 6). Althoi-.h 
several students {?.?''.) received no credits, n much more substantial ^ 
number enrned'^five or more credits. The nvcrajre number of credits . 
iiarned was three rer st.tdent. However, this nverare Incbides several 
students, mostlv In Crade n,^vho chose to rnncenfrate exclusively on\ 
the expcrientinl Icarnln?-. opportunities offered bv SEE rather than to 
meet formal course credit requlre-nonrs. Most stlulentn conblned both ' 
formal course work and experiential learnlnr. 

As d..ta an the life paths of SEE students accumulates it will 
be Interesting to see if SEE, bv exposing students to a preater diversity 
of community life (includlnr. the realities of the Job market), has a 
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. different In^nact on post hiph school plans tli.m other schools In 
ttobicokc. There arc sonc tentative Indications that this may be the 
case amonp, a number of students, but until data are collocwed from a 
comparative sample of students, this must remain speculation.* However, 
we do know that of 19 students vho earned vx^Ao, 13 diplomas, 12 entered 
university following their 'X^^^ 

Adjustment to life at SEK . Not evervone entering; SEE should 
initially expect to find it a congenial environment for tliemselves. 
The problem of ad^ustinf* po a new situation where external pressures 
to perform are at least partially removed was a problem for many,** 
^The fact th,Tt the students are free to either attend classes 
or to stay away, to complete assir.nnents — whlc.i are often self- 
desiRnate<l — or to postpone them indefinitely, has produced mixed reactions, 
Most well motivated and self-disciplined students are exper iencinp, a far 
greater intellectual challenge an^i sense of achievement at SEE than 
In their previous schools. Other students have found themselves 
faced for the first time with a situation in wliich they must decide 
the degree and the nature of responsibility thoy arc willing to' 
undertake for their own learning. Ihis challenge has been a difficult 
one for many students and has been net with varying dcf».recs of success. 
In a few cases, students have been iinablc or unwilling to make the 

'adjustment and have left SKE. 
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><Tliis comparative sample is available. Those vho applied to SHE biit were 
not acco'^toc! due to the lottcrv make a natur^il comparison group. Phase II 
of our re .crch will contain Inf oriT^at ion about tlicse students. 

**Since parental pressure and pcrcel,ved unlvcrsitv and lob entrance 
renuironcnts can rarelv be "removed*, it is incorrect to 
assume that the loosening' of school reouircments means the 
ab*;ence of anv oxtcmal pressure for school achievement. 



Accorcllnp to available records, 16 students left SEE prior to 
the end of the academic year 1971-72, Nine of these students either 
returned to their old hif,h schools or transferred to new ones; 
seven left to work full-time, (Table 7 shows how these 16 students 
were distributed bv sex and Rrade level.) Most who left were in 
nradc 13, All but one of those who left fron grades 11 and 12 
returned to school* Of those who left for work, all but one were 
female,* 

Academ ic re c ords . We have two kinds of information about 
academic achievement to present: marks received for complete coursn 
work and students' own estl^ateo of the quality and quantity of their 
efforts, Fip^ures 1, 2, 3, and 6 (Appendix A) present information on 
the distribution c f .nark averages for courr.cs complct»2d in the four 
rr.ajor sub|cct divisions at SEE in 1971-72, Inspection of these 
figures indicates that hi^M marks were not easy to cone by at SEE, 
even thoup,h students chose courses of special interest to themselves. 
Our interviews and informal conversations with students and teachers 
supported this 'conclur.ion. 

In an attempt to pAU>»e roughly whether students* average 
marks at SEE had j*onc up, down, or remained th6 sane in comparison with 
marks in the year p^lo^ to cnterlns> SEE, FlrJires 5, 6, and 7 were 
constructed. The horizontal line at tlic botto^i of each figure indicates ' 
chanj^es in marks by units of change totaling 5 points cc less. 



*A poi?sible and iinf ortunate explanation is that It mav reflpct i»yn#»ct^tfnn 
of s^~disprin^ination in work roles that r^pire university education. 
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This Infornatlon accords with our discussion |of the problems of 

c 

adjusting, to the nfcw environment. If change in achievement reflects 
adjustment, then sorre have adjusted more rapidly than others. The ten 
grade 13 students whose grades dropped 15 points or more may be those 
who were re.issesslnr, their post-high school plans and setting priorities 
for themselves other than academic achievement. 

The iGsue of the varying priority 'i^^n to academic achievement 
through graded assignments is of basic importance to the understanding of 
any achicvenicnt records ^^f^^ school files,. As sho\^m in sectl/n IV, 
SEE offers a rich^ diversity of opportunities for both intellectual and 
expressive activities* For many students at SEE, these opDor tunitics 
i to explore and experience have tempered traditional academic concerns 
for high marks and university entrance. This is not true of everyone, 
of course, but reflects the real diversity of goals and expectations 
of hi^xh school liducation among SEE students. 

An acmtional warning ousht to be entered about the validity, 
of the data-in Figures 5, 6, and 7. Since marking schenes and methods 
of assessment vary fron teacher to teacher one must be extremely 
cautious about inferring that the differences reflect real changes 
in level of achievement. Probably onlv the trost extreme changes 
reflect rcaninrful differences. Therefore, this information should 
be vicvcd In coiihlnatlon with other data prer.crxtcd below. 

Stmicnt_PStHates_oT_tJi^ Tables 8 and 9 

present students' own estimates of the quantity and quality of work they 
have done in course^ taken within the four curricular divisions. It 



seema clear that a high percentaRC of sti dents who took courser? in 
EriRllsh and Social Studies felt they did more work than In their 
previous schools. This may reflect the fact that activities and 
assignments associated with these areas at SF.1-: were substantially 
different from those assigned in previous schools (e.g. . students 
were less likely just to throw together an essay at SKK)), Also, fn 
the first year, nore SEP. students were oriented toward F.nRlish and the 
Social Sciences than toward the other subject areas. The data in 
Table 9 reflect an almost unanimous feellne; amonR students that the' 
"quality of their learnlnr," was at least, as good as and oft^n better 
than It had been in their previous schools. About 80% ,of th>^^ents 
reported last spring, that the quantity and/or qualltv of their reading 
had'inproved considerably ov^r the year; some 507, considered thatj:heir 
' ability to rosealch and r<;port on a topic had improved because of the - 
quality of work demanded by their teachers at SKE. This greater depth 
of Involvement in the subjects they are studyinR nay be related to 
the opportunity for students to choose an area of concentration, to 
specialize, which they did not feel they had in their former schools. 

We also asked students whether or not they were satisfied with 
the effort they expended and the sense of achievement and understanding 
they gained from theli co.ursos at SYIV.. The data in Tables 10 and 
11 clearly Indicate that overall, dissatisfaction was generally low. 

It should be noted that when we asked students if they were 
satisfied with the content of existing courses an overwhelming majority 
said they were. However, many of these students also commented that 



satfi-clcnt If^wav nxl-.tod to structure courses In almost any way 
thoy wiiihcd. Only n few students felt there was not enour.h freedom 
to take an orlr.inal approach to n subiect and j;et credit for It. 

\noLhor Interest Inc, flndlnp. Is that alr^ost everyone dropp.ed 
sonie courses - both credit and non-credit - durlnc, the first year. 
In most car.en this was because thev took on too nuch (it t^e beqlnnlnj] of 
the year and later decided to concentrate in areas that Interested 
them most. In some cases, nt»h-credlt courses were dropped so that 
rcnulremonts could be met in credit courses which, in certain cases, 
were not of partlculnrlv hij;h Interest value. Some studentn reported 
that thev lacked the motivation to complete required work "on their 
own" in cour'^o, which did not hold their interest. Others said they 
were no lonr,::r interested in receiving, credits and therefore had 
not been, handing In course assi?,nnents even thouch thev continued 

to do work in tho '-.ubicct area. 

rvi_d.M>co of _oxl\or_>nJj>Lloct_ual ^ Obviotisly course 

work is onJv one kind of activity one mi-ht label " Intellcct.^al" . Since 
flexible scheduling, and the outward r.c;timunity or iontation . at SIT. make- 
it possible for .students to explore ideas and activities outside 
of the rer,ular school pror,,ram, we asked students to indicate, if thev 
were able to pusuc a mriher of lennunr, activities not direcrlv connected 
vLth the SKK nroj>,ra;i. T.ible 12 indicates a sub-tantiaL increase 
in student esraorntlon of knowledge in a varietv of infonnal ways. 

30 
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Emotlojial_srpvj^th_jlur^^ EmpKasls on cir.otional 

j^rowth at SEE deserves Important consideration. By "emotional Rrowth" 
we mean a process of gaininr, inslRht into your own possibilities and 
limitations and of cominp to Rrips with who you are and what is 
meaningful to you. Information relattuR to this kind of growth was 
extracted from the extensive interviews conducted last sprinf,. The 
interview data were coded to enable us to represent the frequency 
with which students expressed concerns relevant to the elements 
of emotional r.rowth noted above. These catep.ory frequencies are 
presented in Table 13. To be' noted is the frequent expression of: 
increased ability and opportunity to establish relationships with different 
kindr, of ^people, r.rowth in inslRht into self and in self-conCidcnce, 
and increased ability to enr..»r.o fruitfully In sel f -directed activity. 

The cater,orv pertaining, to increased ability and opportunity 
to csLablish relationships with different kinds of people raises an 
intcrestlpp. and provocative issue. Superficially, because of the self- 
selection in enrollment and voluntarv participation in the school, one 
nlrht expect that the students as a r.roup would be very similar, perhaps 
repres-ntinf. one" fraction of a discontented student population. If 
this were so, thdro ^ould bo little divorr.ity of attitudes, values, 
and ways of thlnklnp. within the r.mup. This, however, docs not seem 
to bo the case. Kheh asked the question, "How Is life at SKE 

r 

different from that at your old school?" many students indicated 
tlint dincusnlans and roUtlonships with other students seemed much 
"deeper" at SEE than previously. People discussed and found 
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wide differences in knowledge of an opinion on such topics as religion, 
attitudes towards sex and sex roles, life style, druRS , and other 
personal values. The impression that these conversations were much 
more open and frequent than previously was repeatedly stated. Conver- 
sations about clothes, datinf> and sports were reported to be less 
frequent than they used to be in former schools. 

This apparent paradox that students at SF.R perceive mor,e 
diversity nmonf: the 100 or so students who voluntarily chose to be 
together than they did in much larger comprehensive hip.h schools and 
coller^iates nay be explained by SKl^'s size, culture and climate 
which foster interactions more serious and '"adult" than what most 
adults think of as typical teen-age concerns. Students also reported 
that most informal proups which forn at SKR rcnainod open and fluid 
in their membership. Many students commcntod on the absence of 
exclusive cliques. 

We also rcco:>,ni 7.C that ftrowth is neither a snooth, painless 
process nor an anxloty-f ree, secure state pf mlnd.^ In our interviews 
we asked studcnT^the question, "Do you feel more 'together^ about 
who you are and what your life is all about now than you did a year 
ago?" Many responded yes to this question, but some responded no and 
expressed less certainty about wli^re they were headed. F.ither way, 
wo feel it is important to present some of their responses to'convcy 
the ranr,e and depth of self -exaniii|nt ion evidenced by SLK students. 

Sample comments frotn thosfe^ who felt they were more 'together' 

were : 

3^ 
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"I found out more about myself and other people through doinR 
what I like to do; I'm much happier and not as tense as in my old 
school." 

"I'm much more nclf -critical and humble." 



"I'm more responsible in takinp, a position on ideas, rather 
than passivelv accepting, other people's' ideas." 

••I've learned more about mvself. I'm more emotionally 

ri::: j«ri\= ir„;L"»rir.i: -err z tn..... 

thlnj'.s to do. ' 

■•SEi; has given me time to flRurc out what life is all about." 

"It helps one to r,row up in a school which allows the freedom 
to think norc deeply." 

"This school has 'let me be. let >nc explore my own questions 
and think and work them out." 

"I've ton tines the self -conC idoncc ; everyone's personality 
"is recoV.ni^'.cd in this school - every individual matters hero. 

The comments of Uhose who said they didn't feel more "to,ether" 
are equally enlightening re,ardins the impact students feel the school 

has had on their lives: 

"I'm more confused. Last ycnr I wanted to t>,o to university 
hut now I'm not so i;urc; I don't believe in the r.rade 13 bar. anymore, 
but nou 1 m noc ^" , ' , ^ttUuder. about university attendance 

(lliis comment rpcardtn.r: cUanr,in«', actmuuL.. ■ ► ► ^„ i fnr 

vVs voiced by manv students; for some it's a troubled state and for 
Others it's more of a relief). 

"I've found it vcrv hard. I think this year will he of more 
use to me in retrospect. _ I'll be able to settle myself down and 
examine exactly who I am. 

"I doubt a lot more than I used to." 

"I'm more aware of different faults In myself." ^ 



"I'm not together at all'; I'm quite confused because I really 
feci cared for for the first tine in ny life." 

:'rm roallv llkinr. pconle apain. I was really turned off in 
my old school and downtown I felt alienated from everyone. 
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Taken together these comments indicate the kind of self- 
excininntlon and Increasing awareness one finds among many students 
at .SF.K, 

An additional aspect of emotional growth v^orthy of attention 
In this report is the notion of individual and community responsibility. 
In the interviews \;e explored students' fcelinp.s rer,ardinft their personal 
role and influence on the development and operation of the school* Host 
student comments embraced two principles: (1) that the locus of responsi- 
bility for action lies within the individual; and (2) that students are 
collectively responsible for makinp, SVJ. work. 

For example, in response to the question, "VHiat responsibility 
do you feel teachers have to you as a student and to the school as a 
\v*hole?" a considerable number expressed the opinion that teachers 
had no special responsibility toward them as students since tl^ey were 
responsible for their own learninv^, experiences. Many students also 
conmcntcd that teachcrr? bore no special respons lb Uity ^to the school 
as a whole because its success or failure depended on everyone equally. 

These comments were counter-balanced by a sienificant minority 
of students who felt that the staff had assunecl too much responsibility 
in the first vcar, both in organizing courses and in maintaining 
the scliool orranlzntion. These students stated that students should 
take more initiative in the future and stressed the students* oblip.ation 
to participate in docision-makinr. rer.nrdinp, school activities. V/e 
wish to note liere that since the start of school in September 197-2, 
there has been r.ucii broader student participation In the confrontation of 
issues and in decision-makinr, than has been reported In other "alternative" 
schools of this tyne in North America.* 

*^'})ecTsToV-Ti\"rn7 Trr\ 1 tcr nat lVe~ScToiKia*rT'*Schoo 1 s : Report from a Natlot^al 
fonfcVpnce, " sponsored by UNESCO and the Center for New Schools, Chicago, 
UNhSCO, 19 /.2. 34 



VI, PARF.NT ATTTTUnnS T0UARnj;Tunj: NT^ MRjj>JJi'!ri^AL-?M 

In tryinp, to understand the factjors that bear on 
student adiustment to a new school environment, we felt It 
mlj^ht be Instructive to examine the views of parents of 
students attending, SEE, 

A questionnaire filled out bv 57 parents of SEE 
students provided data related to their support (or lack of 
support) for tSelr children's choice of school. Table lA 
presents .this information. It should be noted thnt sllnhtly 
more parents supported their child's choice of SEE bo.cnusc of 
problems they felt he/she was hnvlnp. with the regular schools 
rather than because they themselves imdorstood and agreed with 
the educational concepts of the school. 

Some sample comments from the parent questionnaire 
mip,ht make this issue more concrete for the reader, Amonp, 
the reasons piven by parents fivinj* support based on ap,reement 
with the SEE concept were the followlnj^: 

^ "I felt It would provide an environment conducive 

to learning,." 

"I felt hore she could mako hor own choices and 

make a success of them/' 

"It's the only wav they can r,row mentally ... thinking 

for themselves." 



"It fits my son's needs, he works well on his 
own and Is Independent/' 

Sample comments from '.hose giving support because 
of problems they felt their child was having with the rer,ular 
schools include the following: 

"We were anxious to do anything to keep her committed 

to learning." 

"We believe she may have become a drop-out." 

"He was unhappy in his former school." 

"It was clear he was not going to progress ' under 

the existing svstcm." 

"She was bored and not motivated." 

For parents who did not support their child's choice 
of SFK the following comments may serve to illustrate their 

skepticism and fea^s:. 

"He was an honour student all throur.h school.'!. 

"We felt he should stav in the old system." 

"We had doubts about such a chanr.e at the grade 13 

level. " 

"I did not think sttidents would qualify for ttniversity 



entrance.'* 



"We were not sure less supervision would be good." 

Wlien asked whether they believed that SF.K was currently 
meeting their son's/daughter's educational needs as the student 
saw them, 44 parents answered Wes' , 5 answered 'no', and 8 were 
uncertain. The full text of their replies is contained in Appendix 
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At this stage, our Investlpatlon of the relationship 
between parent support and adiustfnent to a different pattern 
of schooling is Incomplete and further information will be 
plven In our next report oh Phase 11 of this research. 
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Vn • r ON(M US T ON :^ ^ I >rP LI cat T on S Al^n_P_LM^ tor FimTHj- R STUDY 

This phnse of the SEK report has attempted to provide 
some basic descriptive Information about the school proRram and 
a framework for Its evaluation. In doinc so wc have hip.h- 
llRhted some of the activities, problems, and chanp.es In people 
that have occurred durlnjt SEF/s first year of operation and 
have made It a real alternative for the students and teachers 
who have invested so much time and enerpy In its development. 

Uc have not attempted to systematically evaluate SEE 
on the criteria ve have suytcested for two reasons. First, we 
developed these criteria on the basis of our research over the ^ 
past year. Second, (as previously stated), wc believe It is far 
too early in SKE/s development toVonduct n definitive evaluation 
study • However, the report docs provide some evidence that SEK 
is offering an environment which students view as an alternative 
(see Section III) and that the school as an orfTanl7atton is 
developing a facilltv for ^clf-cxamination and chnnp^e (see 
Section I, pac^es 1-8: Section III, pares 11-17). 

In our opinion, SEE repre<:onts an excitinj* development 
in the Ktobicoke cducntionnl svstpm and the policv of pr^idinj^ 
alternative forns of education deserves continuous sunport and 
dovclopTncnt. Fnrthpr.morc, It Is our position thnt Inplonontatlon 
of this poUcv rpquircs the contlnuc<i comitmcnt of financial 
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resources to S.K.E. thouj»h a four to five vcar experimental 
phase, prior to n definitive external evaluation, uniuR our 
criteria or soneone else's. 

This report should serve to provide those who are 
interested in the development of SKK and schools of its type 
in Etobicoke with information which can be used to support and 
catalyze the school's continued growth. 

In the report on Phase II of our research (presently 
planned for completion in Summer, 1^73) we will present additional 
Information concerninr, th« impact o*' SFF. on its students including; 
data on a comparative sample of s':n(!cnts attcnd^r other Ktoblcoke 
hlf!h schools. We will also be reporting! further on parent views 
of the school and will provide second vcar follow-up data related 
to the de<;crlptlvc records presented for voar one (1971-72). 
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Table I 

DlsCrlbutlon of Students Enterinn SEE 
£n Terms of PrG/ioitr> School » Sex and Grade 
(as of October, 1971) 



Previous "School 



Vincent Masscy 
Rlchvlew 
Sllverthorn 
Burnhamtho rpe 
Thlstlcto^^m 
West number 
St* Joseph's 

! Univ. of Toronto Sch. 

i 

, Scarlett Heights . 
I 

• Michael Power 
! Etobicoke 

Alderwood — - 

Kipling 

Martinf,rove 

MitT>ico 

New Toronto . 
Poyal York 
Out of Province 



Male 



A 
6 
1 
3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1^ 

2 

2 

0 

3 

I 

0 



^5 



Sex 



Female 



0 
5 
3 

12 

•3 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0 

A 

3 

7 

2 

3 

A 

2 

1 



Total 



A 

11 
A 

15 

6 

6 

6 

1 

7 

1 

12 

A 

9 

A 

3 

7 

3 

1 



lOA 



Grade 



11 



2 
A 
2 
1 
0 
1' 
1 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 



12 



2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 
3 

0 
1 

0 
3 
A 
A 
2 
2 
5 
2 
0 



13" 



35 



0 
A 
1 

12 
6 
A 
2 

T~ 
6 

0 

T 

0 
3 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 



A8 



NOTC: nurlnr. the academic year 1971-72 16 r.tu'lonts left; Information 
on where they went is given In Section V. 
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Table 2 



Average of All Marks Obtained 
Durinr. Vear 1970-1971 
(N-73)* 





Grade 11 


firad. 


Grad 


e 13 




Male 


Female 


Male 


TcT^ale 


Male 


Female 


Mumber of Students 


6 


9 


9 


14 


15 


20 


^♦ark Average 


62.8 


73.3 


66.4 


72.1 

I — 


64.4 

> 


69.0 


Rnnp,e of low 
Average Marks hlt^h 


58.0 
72.8 


59.2 
85.4 


61.7 
71.7 


64.6 
83.0 


54.3 
74.0 


54.0 
88.7 














*> 



*N » Total number of students 
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^ ^ TABLE 3 



Reasons Stuaent;^ Gave tor coming to 
ski: bv GradPS J.1, ll^ 13 



Reasons for 
I cominp, to See 



L- -1 

! Individual Learninp, 

* Needs 

General "Llfe"^ 
Nqeds 

Interpersonal 
i Needs 

Nati:rc & Method 
of Sn: Learninf^ 
Styles b Structure 



.Other 



Grade 11 
N ^ 19^ 

:':o. of 1^ 

StMcirnts 1 
" 10 I 



15 



% 

52.6 



Grade !S 

No. of 
Sttidonts 

23 



i 26. :y 



Grade 13 
N « 

No. of 
^* \ Students 



79.3' 



10.: 



12.7 



78.9 : 20 



68.9! 



25 



34 



I All Riades 

\\\ = 92 



% (Totals 
58 



86 . 2 

10.3 
. I 

17.2 ^ 
: - I 

71.2 

i 
I 



14 



69 



j^ote: cater,ories inXhis table are not Lndopendcnt, since some students had 
more thr^j^-'t^ne^^t^ason for coming to SEK. 

\\ny response that refers to the student's need for self-directed^ 
learnln;;, e»g.i "sclf-tr.otivated ^Icarni n^. , self-paced Icarninr," . 

^Any respon<:e that refers to the student's need to^TTt^qpare himself 
for the larger society, e.g., university, employment, etc. 

^Any response that refers to the student's need for comnunication 
with others, e.g., students, teachers, parrnts, etc. 

^Any >*^SDonse that refers to factors that rhnractcri^e SKI::, e.g., 
teachers^curriculum and resource^, etc., e.K«i small classes,' 
/V diverse ^Khods and subject areas. 

^ 5 - 

N = Nunhcr of stiifTcnts 
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Feature?? of SFIF. which were of i^ost Interest: to 
Students whet) they First Applied 



Features of 
Most Iflftcrest ' 


Grade 11 
N 19 


Grade 12 
N = 29 


Grade 13. ' 
N = 44 






i 'lo. of ! 

• Students % 


No. of 

Studcnt<5 % 


No. of 1 
Students 




Individual^ 1 8 j 42.1 
Needs ^ \ 


19 i 65.5 

- - i 


22 ' 


50. 



N - 92 



2 

\ Diverse Nature 
! of Resources 


/ ! 

V , 


15 


j 28.9 


19 ^5. 


: 3 
j Student Power 


1 




r * 


--.^11 37. 


; Other 


i 


2 


I 10.5 




Note : CAtcr.ories 
inte.'t^sted 


in this 
In more 


table 
than 


are not ^ independent , 
one aspect of SF.K. 



31 



70, 



Totals 
49 

65^ 



J 



19 



23 
3 



Key 



'\\nv response that refers to features of StK that c^^r-hnsize the need 
for self-directed learnln{>, ^^.r.., "pursue personal interests, able 
to set own ^^bals, can proceed at my own pace." 

Anv response that refers to features of SEE tha^ cp^.ph3si7:e the 
dlversltv in curricultim, teaching, methods, nedia, etc., O.K.. "wart 
a small school, use ot community resourced in depth analysis of 
nartlctilar stihicct, lack of rules rep.ardlnj; social life of school, variety 
of learning experiences. " 

\nv response that refers to features of SI:f that cnphnslze the participation 
of students in school policy, c.n.» "student/teacher control of curriculum, 
democratic dccision-makinp, having a say in sclu)ol policy." 



Nunber of students 
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r 




5 










Goal 


OrTGntjation 


of Students Accepted 


at ski: (June, 1971) 




t Go;vJ -Orientations 


• 

Grade U 
N = 19*^ 


* ^ 1 

„._..-. 


rrnde 12 
N - 29 




r.rade 13 
N - 44 




'n » 92 
i • . 


i 

! 
1 


No. of 

.Students 




No. of 
Students 


7. 


No. of 
Students 


7. 


Totals 


"Self-centred", r.o^il^ 


8 


42.1 


20 


68.9 


1 ■ 2, 

1 ■ 


47.7 




. School (t subjcc*:-^ 
centred ^oals 


12 • 


63.1 


16 


55.1 


1 

i - 


86.2 


53 


Other 








1 







Note: Categories In this t.ble. are not Independent since, some students 
were Interested In more than one aspect ol Shh. 

Key 

^^nv response that refers to ^oals that ^^^'^^^^ {"''^^^^'"^Lruf ^o my creat^»e 
interest and developr,ents , c.r.., "becone a fuller r,e, work up to my creat..._ 
level, having a «ood time, learning & pxper lencinp. 

^Any response that refers to r,oals that relate to achiovlnr a certain 
tratus in a suhlect or sone for. of accreditation, e.r,. ro beco-ne 
• fluent In French, to enter unlversltv, irnrn about social r,,udles., ^ 
obtain hirh-school diploma." 

■^H = Number ot students 
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Table 6 

Number of Dlnloma Credits Received, 19 71-72 

NUMBER OF CREDITS 



1 

t GRADE 

t 


n 


0 1 

1 


I 


. 2 


3 1 

1 


4 1 

:— -J 


5 


6 


1 


8 ! 9 


i Grade 11 
! 


18 


\ t 

1 ! 

1 2 

j 


2 


2 


3 


2 




1 


3 


3 


0 ! 0 


•Grade 12 

J , 


32 

1 


! ' 


5 




r— 

u 


3 


5 


4 


3 


0 ; 0 


1 

i Gride 13 


J ) 




1 






0 


1 


16 


2 


— t- 


lOTAL 


S9 


1 • 

1 20 


8 


9 


8 


5 


7 


23 




b.jj. 
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TABLE 7 

Studentr. Trans^ferrcd to Another High School* or Left to 



Sex 


Left 


SHE to: 


' Grade 11 | 


Grade 12 


Grade 13 


Total 


i — • 
';Male 


Other 


Hlr>h School 


1 1 


1 


1 


3 


Work 




1 -0 i 


0 




1 


! 


Other 


Hi;^,h School 


1 


2 


i - , 3 


6 


Female 


Work 




0 


1 


! 5 


6 


Total 








A 


; 10 


16 














i 



*Some returned to former hlfth scliool; sono went to another school. 
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Table 8 



Stiidont r.stinate of Quantity of Vork Done 
at SLi: Compared to Previous School^ » 



Grade Level 







11 


n 


12 








18|* 








Science 


less 


44. A 


8 


36.8 


7 




more 


22.2 


4 


15.8 


3 




sane 


• 33.3 


6 


47.4 


9 






18| 




~Tj] 




Math - 


less / 




7 




10 




more; 


23.5 


4 


41.2 


7 




same' 

; 


35.3 


6 




0 






^ 181 
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Social 


les/5 


5.6 


1 


4.2 


1 


Studies 


more 


72.2 


13 


91.7 


22 




sairie 


22.2 


4 


A. 2 


1 










-2ir 




Lanr.uap,e 


less 


27.8 


5 


57.1 


12 


more 


33.3 


6 


1A.3 


3 




same 


38.9 


7 


28.6 


6 






191 " 








English 


less 
more 


10.5 
84.2 


2 . 
16 


16.7 
66.7 


4 

16 




S " 


5.3 


1 


16.7 


















16.0 
64.0 
20.0 



in' 



1121 



33.3 
38.1 
28.6 



16 


76.1% 


5 


14.9% 




; 601 


7 


40.0% 


8 


28.3% 


6 


31.6% 



10.7 
64.3 
25.0 



3 

18 
7 



11.3% 
70. A% 
16.9% 



^FiRures are pormnt of studonts takinr cour<;or, in a given 
subject area who responded higher, lower, or same. 

^n refers to the number of people represented by the 
previous perccntaf.e figure. 

*-fi..ure in corner of each cell refers to total number of student 
responses . 
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Table 9 



Stu<!^nt Kstimntes of the Onnll tv 
.of Their Own Work^»2 



iSclence 



Math 



Social 
Studies 



11 



lower thnn previous school 
hirher than previous school 
same as previous school 



6.3 
/.3.8 
50.0 



lo's'cr than previous school j 6.3 
higher than previous school | 37.5 
same as previous school , j 56.3 



' tiiO 

lower thnn prcvlotis pchool 5 



hip,ber tlmn prcvloun school 
s<ime as previous school 



lower than previous school 
hl"her than previous school 
"same as previous school 



6 

R8.9 
5.6 



lii' 



1 

7 
8 



J'^radc 
12 

18.8 
A3. 8 
37.5 



38.5 
15. A 
A6.2 



KnRllsh 



lower than previous school 
higher thnn previous school 
saiT'e as previous school 



6.3 

68.8 
25.0 



5.0 
85.0 
10.0 



1 A. 3 

16 01. j 
1 i A. 3 

I j 26.3 

II 36.8 
A 1 36.8 

1 j A. 3 

17 1 6^.6 

2 1 26.1 



Level s 




n 


L3 


n 


Totai. 






j2] 








3 


Al 7 


c 
J 


1 ft 77 




/ 


'X'X 

J J . J 


A 


J / . J /• 




n 


0 C A 

.0 


J 


1^ A7 






1^ 1 




j3r~^'- 




5 


A2.9 1 


6 


27 . 9Z 




2 


.>J. / 


J 




j 

1 


r 
O 






Al R7 


- J 












1 


7.7 


2 


5.9% 




21 


88.5 


23 


7A.67: 




1 


3.8 


1 


A.A% 






ToT ■ 




:55] — - 




5 


10.0 


2 


1A.5?; 




7 


70.0 


lA 


58. A% 




7 


20.6 


A 


.27.2% 










Hi]- 




1 1 


3.6 


1 


A. 2% 






75.0 


21 


76.0% 




il 


j, 21. A 


6 


19. 7>: 













^Fir,tires arc percent of studonts takinp. courses in a p,ivcn subject 
area wjio responded higher, lower, or same. 

refers to the ntimber of people represented by the previous 
pcrcentn^e, figure. 



figure in corner of each cell refers to total no. of student responses. 
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Table 10 



Subicct 
•Area ' 



Science 



Math 



Percentage of Studonts who Felt \ 
Dissatisfied with Quantity of Tlieir Work 



JT] ^■ 



11 n 
A 



Ml 



A1.2 



Social Studies 



10.5 



13 

Lanp.unge I 17.6 
r.nsiltsh j 0 



7 



Hrade Level 

. n 



12 



na- 



il! 



A6.7 



11 



■ 0 



1 


6 


7 








7 










^.25]' 


3 


1 






I-- 


20 1 



3-3.3 
12.5 



7 I 5.0 

...J-.-.. 




t- 



14.3 I 



* - fi?.urc in corner of each cell refers to total number of student responses, 
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Table 11 



Pcrccntanc of Students who Felt 
Dissatisfied with the OMnlltv of Their Uork 



Grade Level 



Subject 
Area 




* - flcurc in corner of each cell refers to total nunhcr of r>tudent responses. 



r 

51 



Tablc 12 

Sttuicnt K^^tlmntrs of Chan^;es In 
frequency of Pnrtlcipation in Intclloctunl Activities 
Not Dlrectlv Related to STK Pror,rnn 

Grnde^Lcvel 
n 



C 




Museums 



/rf5 & Craftn 



same 


25 


5 






0 


less 




morn 


52.6 


10 


same 


1*7 A 


9 




VI] 




loss 


26.3 


5 


more 


21.1 




same 


52.6 


10 



A 


' 5.9% 


5 


. 35.8% 


16 


5R.2%' 




69] 


. 3 


13.0% 


5 


26.0% 


19 


61.2% 



flr,ure In corner of each ceU refers to total number of student responses 

5^ ' 
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Tablc 13 

< 

Reported Activities and fonccmf? of Students 
Uliich Indicate Emotional Growth 



Cnt(*rory of r.motional 
Growth Indicated by 
Response 



Percentnre of Stvidonts Ul^o Made 
T^csponse v;ith Vnrvlnr. Froquencv durinn Interview 



j 





3 units^or noro 


1 or 2 units* 


no mention 


Increased abilitv to j 
relate to different 
types of people 




i 

t 

1 


30 


V.oallzatlon of the 
uldc variety of 
life pos:3lbilltles 


1 

1 


1 

! 


80 


Increased Insif^ht 
into self 


I 


5A I 


• 

A5 


Increased accept- 
ance of self 


■ 


■ 


68 


Increased a.^preci- 
ation of oni nowers 
und/cr pot'^ntial 


11 


50 

1 


39 


Evidence of comnlt- 
irent or successful 
qelf-dlrected 
activity 


1 
» 

7 


1 
1 
1 

A6 


A7 


^^llin^ne3s to 
take risks 


1 


2A 


74 


Other 


5 


55 


39 



^Interviews were codcrl in units of three minute intervals- Kacb unit 
of rer.ponse represents the student t-.a^inr, a starencnt in a different 
context which fits into the sane caterory of emotional r.^owth. 
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TABLE 1^ 

Parontal Attitudes Toward Students' Choice of SI:K 



Parent's Response 


Grade 11 
N«14 


Grade 12 
N-?0 


r.rade 13 
N«21 






Trcqucncv 


7. 


Frcgucncv_ 





Frequencv 


% 


I 

Yes: Support 
Based on SEE 
Concept 




28.5 


5 


23.8 


8 


20.0 


Method of 
keeping student 
in school 


6 


42.8 


12 


57.1 


8 


20.0 


Other 


6 


42.8 


6 


28.5 


11 


27.5 


No 




2 


9.5 


21 


52.5 


Mlsslnp. Reply 


5 


38.7 


8 


38.0 


4 


1.0 



Ml Cradofl 

N«57 



_T'rnriucncy ^ 

17 29. 



Note : 



Cntcrorles In this table are not all Indonondent since parents who 
supported tleir child's enrollment at SEE j^o.cti.cs indicated .ore 
than one reason for doing so. 



26 



23 



23 



17 



45 

V 



40 



40 



29 



KEY 

Vv response that refers to a positive parental sunport 
choice of SEE i^ased on specific characteristics of SKh, e.R., school^ 
seemed to fit student's needs". - 

V response that refers to rie,ative parental attitude toward student's 
choice of SEE. 
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Appendix B 

Do you believe that S.K,K, is currentlv meetinp, his/her educational 
need as he or she r,ces them? 

Five parents said 'yes' without comment. The responsefj of the 
other 52 parents are as follows: 

- He believes so but we have no basis as yet on which to judf»e, 

- Yes, because she is able to take and concentrate on the 
subjects that interest her^g^ 

- No, too easv to poof off. 

- Yes, it has allo^^ed her to work and save money for travelling 
at the same time as attendinp school. 

- Yes» actually the sane as in a conventional school with extras. 

- Yes, freedom of choice of studv and the .nbilltv to sot her own 
pace, lack of pressure, atmosphere conducive to learning,. 

- She appears to he dolnr^, well and is otiite happy. 

- He says yes; wa arc uncertain for without S.E.r. lie n«iy have 
quit altogether. 

♦ 

- Yes, he has covered nanv nore sub ice ts than he wotild have 
otherwise. Those subjects have also had nore depth to them, 
lie has met many intorcstinjt people throu;*,h SFK school. 

- No, because we feel our son is still no closer to rccop,nt zinp 
his needs. 

- Yes, he sees true e(iucation as exposure ?o nanv wi(!clv diversified 
experiences not normally included in conventional curricula. 

- Not sure. T think nv dauj^hter has not vet reached her educational 
potential. 

- Yes, she's aroused, she wants to learn r.ore and diricuss what 
she's loarninr.. Ti\1*^ is iur,t the ho^lnninp. 

- Yes, S.V.K. has filled a need hv stimulatine .an Interest in 
subjects to which he can relate. 



2007. the purpose hns been to find her own resources In^ 
Toronto. Those am verv rich. A nonnnl school wouldn't 
have let hor leave the school to Ret these thlnps. 

Yes, when dolnp nnslr.nments she needs a tirrc lltnlc to 
push hor into action. She has learned more than she 
could loam In a repular school. 

Yes. If S.K.E. Is not pieetinp, her needs then the fault 
is not with an ovensorked staff at the school. 

Yes, she has learned to work more on her own. 

Yes, allowing her freedom of choice. 

Yes, due to experience and encourapetnent she has pa'ned 
In greater selt-cont idence . 

We have mixed feelinps. 

She still hns to He told to do hor work - but this is not the 
fault of the school, it's her own fault. T l,cliovo;she s 
been Riven every opportunitv to achieve her -.rndes. 

- Yes, she ha;; her choice of subiorts. 

- Yes, thov are belnf' net, she taken, sub lects sl-o "--^"t^^ ^o 

and other r.ublecf-. such as math and rciencc --.ho doosu t take. 

- Yes, preparation for University, opportunilv for individual ' 8.v 
initiative. 

- Yes, as far n;; he i". concfmod. 

- Yes, most intorcntod in j^cionros, rettin?> s,,U --f aotorv oxporlonre. 
• Yes, it .allowr, and five-- freednm ro dovolon full pnr.ential. 

- No, it should require definite dcullinoP for n .s ir.nmonts . 

- Yes, he's hannv, i ntr i-o<;ted . be'--, too hu^v. hasn't time to do 
all'that he would like that Is avnil.ible to blm. 

- Not <;ure he Is doln?, ncarlv enough study for a hlrber education. 

- Yes, althou^.h I would like to sec a clearer rarcer pattern emerr.lnr, 

\ 

- Acade:.lrally ves; however she knows it's difficult to maintain 
self-dlsclplln<». " 



ERIC 



Yes, gives n wider ranp,e of choices to suit the ln(!ividunl ' a 
interests. 

Not sure^ total lack of school commtml cntlon between teachers 
and parents. 

Yes, in the social sciences and ^,cneral arts areas; she 
doesn't have a strong: desire to achieve in the physical 
sciences . 

Probahlv - student feels next vear will be more prodtictlve 
due to exposure to the system. 

Yes , he*s happy, 

yc'^f ^Q, "^^ satisfied fullv. 

Apparently she wants to return. 

Yes, she has had the opportunity to pursue her n\Mi interests, 
she has been successful and has be* mi accepted at several 
mil vers i tio.s. 

Yes, bolnt> able to work at her own level plves her r»rcat 
satisfaction. 

Yes, the ohjorc was to repeat certain C;r«ule 1 J svih|ects and 
this he h.v'^ done. 

Mo, he is alwnvs raU'fnf> about credit mlx-tip and non-credit 
courses and lark of participation by the students. 

Yos , anv inabilities to reac.i a certain standard came from 
the student not the svstem. 

No, loss of aclHevenent In Math. 

Yes, because the learnlnf* time has been extended to the wbolc 
dnv. 

Yes, f,be*'; b* m e;'.oo''.»'»d to a ^rmt nanv rr.or^^ educational 
experience*: tlian could have happtMT(Mi outside of .^,F, 

Yes, If what is n(»ant is tlie ara(ienlr requirenpnt for 
entrance to Knlversitv. 

Yes, altbon:»b he occasionally has reservations about the 
relative ease lie has In achlevinr, n respectable f>Tnde. 



